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ABSTRACT 

This report asserts that a large minority of students 
are not only disinterested in their education but are beginning to 
actively reject the education that they are being offered. The 
problem is particularly acute for students of the working class or 
minority groups. This study investigated whether there are 
differences among city high schools, differentiated according to 
racial composition, in what is classified as relevant or irrelevant 
in the educational program, and to identify and explain these 
differences. Forced choice Q-sorts related to the student's 
social-personal and academic development were used. The findings 
indicate that there were differences in the relevance of education, 
depending upon the racial composition of the school. In many 
instances, aspects of the educational program which were categorized 
as relevant for students in one school were categorized as irrelevant 
for students in another school having a different racial composition. 
Further, the identical items were sometimes considered irrelevant for 
different schools for entirely different reasons. (Author/LAA) 
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Introduction 



In a national survey, Harris and associates conducted 2,500 interviev/s 
with students, teachers, and principals of one-hundred high schools in 
representative large cities, suburbs, small towns, and rural areas (Harris, 
1969). They found that thirty per cent of the students found education 
dull and boring; fif1y-slx per cent of the students felt they learned a lot 
i n school . 

In another study, Sprlnthall and Mosher Indicate that there is a 
high rate of rejection of academic subjects by students in urban and suburban 
public schools tSfrinthal I and Mosher, 1969, 111-20). 

Apparently, a large minority of students are not only disinterested 
but are beginning actively to reject the education they are being offered. 

As pointed out by Handlin: 

A large part of the high school population consequently finds 
itself enmeshed in an Institution that has I I tt I e relevance to present 
and future needs. (Handlin, 1969, p. 353). 

The problem Is particularly acute for lower or working class students and 

students of minority groups. Kaufman and Lewis Indicate that such students 

may be dropping out of school because they find school Irrelevant. They 

write: 

It has been said many times that t^e school Is a middle-class 
Institution. Conversely, the dropout problem centers In the lower 
social classes* . .The traditional school is discontinuous with 
realities of lower-class life. Its curriculum has no relevance to the 
chlld^s everyday experience. (Kaufman and Lewis, 1968, p. 19). 

Particularly for the black student, education is and always has been 

largely irrelevant. Long states: 

Education for the Negro has always lacked relevance to life, 
and quitting school has been. In the context of Negro social and 
cultural history, normal (Long, 1967, p. 169). 
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• Statement of Problem 

The objective of this study is to Investigate whether there are differ- 
ences among city high schools, differentiated according to racial composition. 
In what Is classified as relevant or Irrelevant in the educational progran., 
and to Identify and explain differences that are found. 

Definition of Relevance^ 
Students will find school relevant If It helps them to accomplish goals 
which they consider important. In addition to identifying those goals which 
students consider Important, school must provide the necessary means by 
which students can be helped toward achieving these goals. In the Information 
sciences, relevance Is usually taken to mean usefulness to the user (See Kent, 
et.al., 1967). Similarly, the question of the relevance of education deals 
with the question of how valuable a student perceives his education to be. 
This is to be distinguished from the value which the student places on education. 
The evaluation which a student places on his education may be affected by the 
value he places on education in general, or conversely, may affect the value 
he places on education. As Ravltz (1963, p. 18) points out, a student may 
place a value on education, but may feel the education he Is getting Is not 
valuable; that it Is not useful to him. 

With the dimension of evaluation, the question of relevance becomes 
essentially a question of emphasis. As students Judge what Is Importent they 
are Indicating the emphasis they feel school should be placing on particular 
Items. In their evaluation of how well school is helping them 



*Space limitations do not permit a full elaboration of the conceptualization 
of this definition^ For a more complete discussion see Ptaschnlk, 1971, pp. 5-27. 
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to accx)mpl i sh certain Items, students are also indlcatirg their Impression 
of the emphasis they feel school Is placing on these items. Relevance can 
be said to occur when the emphasis students indicate school places on an 
Item is the same as the emphasis they be I f eve should be placed on the item. 
In this case, relevance is estimated as the degree of congruence between 
what students want out of school cjnd what they believe they are getting 
out of school. The more congruent the two sets of perceptions, the more 
relevance school would have. Conversely, the more discrepant the two 
sets of perceptions, the less elevance school would have. 
A Typology of Relevance 

In considering the degree of importance attached to possible goals 
which a student may or may not want school to help him accomplish, and the 
degree to which school is or is not helping the student accomplish these 
goals (as evaluated by the student), four major types of rjlevance emerge. 
These relationships can be diagrammed as follows: 

Degree to Which Student Perceives 
Goals As Important 

Low . High 

Non-Relevance Insufficient 
Relevance 



Pos i t i ve Re I e vance 

Irrelevance 



Degree To Low 
Whfch Student 
Bel ieves School 
Is Helping Htm 
With His Goals 

HIgK 



Flg» I. — A Typology of Relevance 
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Rel evance 

Within this type are those Items which students believe school should most 
help them accompMsh and which they believe school Is most helping them 
accomplish. To put It simply, what students want school to do, school Is doing. 
Non-Re I evance 

Within this category are the items which students believe school should 
least help them accomplish, and which they also believe are least being accomplished 
through school; what might be termed "relevance by exception." Stated another 
way, what was least believer^ by students that school should do was what 
students believed school was doing least. 
Insuf f Icieni Relevance 

In this category are Included those Items which students want school to do, 
but which they believe school is not doing. Either school Is not placing 
enough emphasis on these items, as suggested by the term "Insufficient rele- 
vance," or students are placing too much emphasis. 
Pos 1 1 i ve I r re I evance 

Whereas In the case of Insufficient relevance it could be considered that 
school did not place enough emphasis on certain Items, in the Instance of 
positive irrelevance it is thought either that school Is placing too much emphasis 
on certain items (what may be thought of as "too much of a good thing") or 
students are placing too little emphasis. 

Study Design 

Although there has been much speculative writing on the concept of 
relevance, very little research has actually been conducted. There has been 
little basis from which to advance precise hypotheses for Investigation. 
In order to formulate a more precise research problem and provide for 
^ systematic and rigorous testing of hypotheses. It seemed most appropriate 
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first to design an exploratory study. 

Population and Samp I e 
As the study was exploratory, it was decide. J to limit its focus to 
three urban secondary schools — predominantly black (99.355 blac>;>,. oredomlnantly 
white (6.5% blackX and integrated (55.8% black). A stratified, random sample 
was selected from each of the three secondary schools. The student population 
of each school was first divided into several strata according to grade and 
sex* within grade after which a simple random sample was taken from each 
stratum (N=270)*. 

Instrumentation 

Forced choice Q-sorts were developed tc measure: (I) what students 
believed school should help them accomplish; and, (2) the degree to which 
students ucl:^^'<=»d school was helping them to accomplish these Items. The 
intention was to develop a heterogeneous .group of items v/hich could represent 
the broad diversity of "goals" that students wanted school to help* them 
accomplish and/or that school wanted to help students accomplish. 

The items that were used were developed from two major sources: the 
goals of the school system as viewed by educalors, and the goals of the 
school system as viewed by students. 

The goals taken to represent educators are the "Proposed Goals of 
Education" as reported by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Committee on 
Quality Education, contained In a statement of the philosophy of the public 
schools (Educational Testing Service, 1965, pp- 10-12). 

^Only the eighth, tenth, and twelfth grades within each school were utilized 
as it was felt that this would provide sufficient diversity and representative- 
ness for the purpose?* of the study. 
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Additional Items were derived from statements by students concerning what 



they v/anted school to help them accomplish and from analysis of the local 

student newspaper, entitled "I'm All Right." 

Approximately half of the items relate to the student's social- 
personal development, while the remaining Items are concerned with the 
student's academic development. 

The fifty-one items that were used in the study are indicated below: 

1 ) Like education 

2) Learn about religion * 

3) Learn how to work with numbers 

4) Learn about sex 

5) Learn the thoughts of the great writers and philosophers 

6) Understand my parents better 

7) Prepare for a better life 

8) Learn trades such as construction or manufacturing 

9) Learn what man has learned about himself 

10) Have the freedom to choose whatever subjects I want to take 

1 1 ) Learn what happened long ago 

12) Learn the homemaking or handyman skills needed for family life 

13) Learn more about groups of people different from my own 

14) havo the freedom to hold assemblies with whomever we choose 

15) Learn something about many things 

16) Know what to expect from marriage and family life 

17) Learn how to be a good citizen 

18) Learn what people have achieved In science 

19) Learn to appreciate the great artists and musicians 

20) Learn about my community 

21) Learn how to make greater use of my Imagination 

22) Learn how to speak and Wflte a foreign language 

23) Learn about the present 

24) Learn business or secretarial skills 

25) Learn what opportunities are available to me 

26) Be creative In whatever I want to do 

27) Know more about myself 

28) Understand how to have a sound mind and body 

29) Make the best of the opportunities available to me 

30) Prepare for further education after high school 

31 ) Learn how to manage and budget my money 

32) Have the freedom to speak my mind freely In school 

33) Be popular 

34) Be able to decide what Is right and wrong 

35) Have good health habits 

36) Learn about our government and leaders 

37) Get Into college 

38) Understand more about people of other races 

39) Have a lot of pride and confidence In myself 
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40) Be able to make up my mind about Important things 

41) Learn about our economic system 

42) Learn about drugs 

43) Get a good job 

44) Be happy In school 

45) Learn about the history of my race 

46) Have the freedom to dress the way K want In school 

47) Feel J am an important member of society 

48) Learn about the future 

49) Learn Industrial arts such as electric or wood shop 

50) Prepare to live in our rapidly changing world 

51) Learn how to work with words-reading, writing, and speaking 

Description of the Q-Sort Method 

Each student was handed a set of these fifty-one statements, each 
statement printed on an IBM card.^ He was told to sort the cards Into nine piles 
according to what he felt school shoul d help him to do. The student was to place 
> In the firsi pile those cards which he felt were the most Important things ' " 

school should help him to do. In the second pile those cards which he felt were 
the next most important things school should help him to do, and so on until 
in the last pile he was to place those cards which he felt were the least Impor- 
tant things that school should help him to do.** This sort Is referred to as 
the "Should Q-sort," or Sort I. 

When he completed the first sort, he was given another identical set 
of cards and was told to sort the cards again Into nine piles according to 
how well he felt school Xs helping him to do these things. He was to place 
in the first pile those cards which he felt school was most helping him to 



* In order to avoid possible bias from the order of cards, each set of cards 
was shuffled before they were given to the students so that the order of 
the cards would be randomized. 

**Each student was given a box divided into nine compartments Into which he 
could easily place the cards and move the cards around as much as he wanted 
until he was satisfied with the way he had sorted the cards. 
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do, in the second pile those cards which he felt school was next most helping 
him to do, and so on until the last pile, where he was to place those cards 
which he felt school was least helping him to do. This sort is referred to 
as the "Is Q-sort," or Sort 2, 

Students were told before they began into how many piles they should 
sort the cards and the number of statements that should go into each pi le. 
The distribution that was adopted approaches a normal distribution and Is 
indicated in Table I . 

TABLE I 

SPECIFIED DISTRIBUTION FOR Q-SORT ARRANGEMENTS 



PI le Number I 23456789 

Number of Cards 3 4 6 8 9 8 6 4 3 

In Pi le 



Although the piles are ordered relative to each other, further discrimination 
of the Items within each pile was not required. For each Item, the pile 
number Into which it was placed also served as that Item^s yalue.^ 

Analysis of Re I evance 
In order to analyze the Q-sort data, the means of the distribution 
of scores for each Item were utilized. This 'is a summary measure which provides 
an average of the rankings given by students for each item. As a measure 



After key punching the pl!e values were reverse coded so that the values 
ranged from nine to one, with nine being high and one being low. 



of c*=intral tendency however. It does not take Into account the variance 
of each Item distribution and so It cannot be ascertained In the present 
study whether or how different groups of students are distributed for 
each Item. 

Using the t-test to ascertain differences between means. Items were 
divided Into the typology of relevance according to the following criteria: 

1. If there were no significant differences between the item's 
mean on the Should Q-sort and the mean on the Is Q^sort, the congruence 
was considered close enough for the Item to be classified as relevant. 
There were then two possibilities: 

a) If the Item was given high priority by students on the Should 
Q-sort, then it was classified as relevant. 

b) If the Item was given low priority, it was classified as non- 
relevant. 

2, If there were significant differences between the Item's mean 
on the Should 0"Sort and the mean on the Is Q^sort, the Item was class- 
ified as Irrelevant. There were then two possibilities: 

a) If the item was given high priority by students on the Should 
Q-sort and low priority by students on the Is 0-*sort, It was classified 
as having Insufficient relevance. 

b) If the Item had low priority on the Should Q-sort and high 
priority on the Is Q-sort, It was classified as having positive Irrelevance. 

Items considered to have high priority were those placed above the 
median and which differed at the 0.05 or 0.01 level from those placed 
below the median. 
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Reliability of the Q-Sorts^ 

As It was necessary to develop a set of Instruments In order to 
measure th*-* relevance"^ of education, considerable attention was paid to 
estimates of the reliability of these Instruments. Due to the Intended 
heterogeneity of the instrument, measures of test-retest reliability were 
obtained. Estimates of reliability were calculated both for the rank 
scores and the raw scores. 

Reliability of the Rankings of Items 

The reliability of ranks of the Q-sorts were obtained by computing 
the rank-difference coefficjent of correlation. Rho was computed at 
.88 for the Should Q-sort, Sort I, and at .82 for the Is Q-sort, Sort 2. 

As much of the analysis would pertain +o an analysis of difference 
scores of the ranks of Items between the Should and Is Q-sorts to 
ascertain he classifications of relevance, the reliability of the 
difference scores for rankings was also determined. The reliability 
of difference scores for the rank measurements Is .67. 

Stability of Item Scores 

In order to determine the stability of the actual scores obtained 
for the 0-sorts, the product-moment correlation coefficient with equal 
means and standard deviations was tabulated. The coefficient of reliability 
stability for the actual scores of Sort I Is .89 and for the actual scores 
of Sort 2 it Is .88. The coefficient of reliability of the difference 
scores for the actual scores of Sort I and Sort 2 Is found to be .74. 

^For a more detailed discussion of the methods used to estimate the 
reliability of the Q-sorts, see Ptaschnlk, 1971, pps 45-65. 



FINDINGS 



The Ftelevance Of Education In City Schools 
Black y Wh I te , And Integrated 



The correlations fpr what students In each school wc :>u of 
school and what they believed they were getting out of school are 
indicated In Table 2. 



TABLE 2 

THE RELEVANCE OF EDUCATION IN THE PREDOMINANTLY 
BLACK, PREDOMINANTLY WHITE AND INTEGRATED 
SCHOOLS 



(N = 90 Per School) Correlation Between "Should" 

And "Is" Q-Sorts 



Integrated School .71 
Black School .64 
White School .57 



The difference between the correlation coefficients for the white 
and Integrated schools is significant at the .13 level, indicating that 
the correlation coefficients and consequently the degree of relevance 
does not differ significantly between schools. Even though the three 
schools have approximately the same degree of relevance generally, the 
analysis of what Is categorized as relevant and Irrelevant in each 
school indicates that there are specific difference'^ between schools. 



Furt suggested by the correlation of the predominantly white 

school, more items were classified as irrelevant for this school, than 
for the two other schools combined. Almost 61 per cent (31) of the 51 
Items were classified as irrelevant for ihe predominantly white school. 
Thus, while quantitatively the differences between the schools were not 
significant, qualitatively, the differences were considerable. 

Items Which Were Classified As Relevant For Students In 
Al I Three Schools - Black> White And Integrated 

Of the total number of items^ 27 per cent or 14 were categorized 

as relevant for students' in all schools. They are indicated in Table 3. 

( Insert Table 3, ) 

«> 

An Important explanation for why school can be considered relevant 
is that students perceive school as helping them to accomplish one of the 
most important objectives they have for school — preparation for further 
education. School was categorized as relevant for students In each of 
the three schools in preparing them for further education after high 
school . 

Equally important, school was classified as relevant for students in 
each individual school because school was helping to prepare students 
for a better life and helping them to learn what opportunities are 
available to them to an appropriate degree. 

Another of the major objectives which was classified as relevant 
for students In each Individual school concerned students learning 
about groups of people different from their own and understanding more 
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about people of other races. 

School was also categorized as relevant for students in each school 
In helping students to learn about the present and the future. Apparently, 
criticisms that school is "irrelevant" because it does not help students 
to learn "what's happening now" is, according to the findings of this 
study, unfounded. 

The only academic subject which was classified as relevant for students 
In each schooK was economics. This apparently resulted from a consistent 
placing of economics In the middle range categories for both Sorts 1 and 2. 
Seemingly, students in all three schools were not too concerned with 
economics, either positively or negatively, and the indication was that 
school was appropriately meeting these needs, neither overemphasizing 
or underemphasizi ng economics to any great extent. 

With regard to occupational, vocational and technical education, 
the only item which was classified as non- re levant for students in each 
school was learning business or secretarial skills. 

Items Classified As Irrelevant For Students \n_ AJLL Schoo I s ~ Black , 
White And Integrated 

Of the total of 51 items, only 12 per cent or six items, were 
classified as irrelevant for students in all three schools. They are 
Indicated in Table 4. 

( Insert Table 4. ) 

While learning about the present and the future wore classified as 
relevant, learning about the oast, was classified as positively irrelevant 
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for students in each individual school. Of aJJ the I terns which were 
classified as irrelevant for students in each of the three schools, history 
and science, classified as hciving positive Irrelevance, were the most 
i rre levant. 

Of the Items which were classified as having insufficient relevance 
for students In each school, learning about sex was the most irrelevant. 

Items CI assif led As Irrelevant For Students In The Black 
And White Schoo I s 

About 14 per cent or seven of the total universe of 51 statements 
were classified as irrelevant for students In both black and white schools. 
They are Indicated in Table 5. 

(Insert Table 5. ) 

Of the seven Items which were considered Irrelevant for these students, 
two items were classified as irrelevant for students in the black school 
for entirely different reasons than they were classified as Irrelevant for 
students In the white school. The item which had the most irrelevance 
dealt with students' freedom to dress the way they wanted In school. The 
second Item dealt with students' learning about the ti I story of their own 
race. 

Students In the black school were receiving so little freedom to 
dress the way they wanted in school as compared to the priority they 
assigned to this that school was categorized as insufficiently relevant for 
them In this area. However, for students In the white school, since they 
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were receiving so much more freedom in comparison to what they wanted, 
having the freedom to dress the way they wanted in school was classified 
as positively Irrelevant for them. 

With regard to learning about the history of their race, students in 
the black school were receiving so little help in this area as compared 
to the high priority they assigned to this that school was categorized 
as Insufficiently relevant In reference to that Item. However, for students 
In the white school, since this was receiving so much morer-Bmphasis in 
comparison to what they wanted, learning about the history of their race 
was classified as positively irrelevant for them. 

The Item which had the third highest Irrelevance for students in 
both black and white schools dealt with making the best of available 
opportunities. While school is viewed as helping students sufficiently 
In all three schools to learn about aval I able opportunities (what might 
be termed the "academic" component) either school is falling short of 
helping students in the black and white schools to accomplish the "action" 
component, helping these students to make the best of their opportunities 
to the degree students want; or students In these schools are expecting 
too much of school In this area. 

Of all the Items which were considered Irrelevant for students In 
both the black and white schools, foreign language, classified as positively 
Irrelevant, was the most Irrelevant. 

Items Classified As Irrelevant For Students In The Whjte 
And I ntegrated School s 

Approximately 6 per cent, or three of the total number of Items were 
classified as irrelevant for students In the predominantly white and Integrated 
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Schools. Thev are indicated in Table 6. 

(Insert Table 6. ) 

It is interesting to note that both math and English were irrelevant to 
students in both the integrated and the predominantly white schools either be- 
cause school was overemphasizing these items to too great an exient, or students 
in these schools were underemphasizing the Importance of these Items as com- 
pared to the emphasis they believed school was placing on math and English. 

I tems Classified As Irrelevant For Students in The^ Black And 
Integrated Schools 

Only one item (2 per cent of the total number) was classified as 
Irrelevant for students in both the integrated and predominantly black schools, 
that being learning about religion. The figures are presented in Table 7. 

(Insert Table 7.) 

Although students In both schools placed an extremely low emphasis on 
this item, they still were either emphasizing It too much or school was placing 
too little emphasis on helping these students to learn about religion to 
the degree desired. 

Items Classified As Irrelevant Only For Students jjl The Predominantly 
Black Schoo I 

About eight per cent or four of the fifty-one statements were classified 
as Irrelevant only for students In the predominantly black school. They are 
Indicated In Table 8. 

(Insert Table 8.) 
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Of the items categorized as Irrelevant only for students In the black school 
learning homemaking or handyman skills, classified as positively Irrelevant, 
was the most irrelevant. 

One of the Items classified as Irrelevant only for students In the 
predominantly black school was developing pride and confidence In themselves. 
Either school was not helping the students In the predominantly black school 
sufficiently to have a lot of pride and confidence In themselves or students 
In the predominantly black school were placing too much emphasis on this 
item. 

Further, while school was also not providing the degree of help desired 
by students In the predominantly black school to get good jobs. It was Indi- 
cated that there was rrpre . emphasis placed by the school on helping these 
students to learn trades such as construction or manufacturing than was desired. 
It may be that while school Is emphasizing the study of trades to enable 
students In the predominantly black school to get good jobs, this Is not viewed 
by students as one of the job areas that should be emphasized by the school. 

Items Classified As Irrelevant Only For Students In The_ Integrated School 
Learning what man has learned about himself was the one Item classified 
as Irrelevant only for students In the Integrated school. As Indicated fn 
Table 9, students placed much less emphasis on wanting to learn this than they 
believed school w..s placing on helping them to iearn this. 

( Insert Table 9.) 
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Items Classified £^ Irrelevant Only For Students In The Predominantly 
White School 

Almost 27 per cent or 14 of the total number of Items were classified 
as irrelevant only for students In the white school. More than two-thirds 
of these or nine Items were categorized as insufficiently relevant. They 
are indicated in Table 10. 

( Insert Table 10.) 
The item having the greatest degree of insufficient relevance not only 
In category three but in all three categories was "understand my parents 
better." 

It can be noted that the predominantly white school was the only school 
where it was indicated that students weren't being helped to like education 
or to be happy in school to the desired degree. Further, while all of the items 
relating to student freedoms in school were classified as irrelevant for stu- 
dents in the white school, two of these items, having the freedom to choose 
whatever subjects they want to take and having the freedom to hold assemblies 
with whomever they choose were classified as irrelevant only for these students. 
It seems that either students were placing too much emphasis on Items such as 
freedom to choose their subjects or liking education, or, school was placing too 
I Ittle emphasi s. 

Approximately one-third or five of the items wh^ch were considered Irrele- 
vant only for students in the white school were categorized as positively 
irrelevant. They are Indicated In Tabie II. 

(Insert Table ID 

Of all the items which ware classified as having positive irrelevance for 
students in the white school, "learning Industrial arts such as electric 
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or wood shop" was the most irrelevant. 

While learning about our government and leaders was the one academic 
area considered irrelevant only for students in the predominantly white school, 
almost all of the academic subjects were classified as irrelevant to some 
degree for students in this school, most of these being positively irrelevant. 

Summary And Conclusions 

The findings of this study Indicate that there were differences In the 
relevance of education, depending upon the racial composition of the school. 
In many instances, aspects of the educational program which were categorized 
as relevant for students In one school were categorized as Irrelevant for 
students In another school having a different racial composition. Further, Iden- 
tical items were sometimes considered irrelevant for different schools for 
entirely different reasons.; Table 12 presents a summary of the categorization 
of the relevance of education for students In the three schools. 

It can be noted that most of the academic subjects were classified as 
Irrelevant for students in at least one of the three schools. History, science, 
and art and music were categorized as positively Irrelevant for students In 
all schools; English and math were classified as positively Irrelevant for 
students in the white and integrated schools; the humanities and foreign 
languages were considered positively Irrelevant for students In the white and 
black schools; learning what man has learned about himself was viewed as posi- 
tively irrelevant for students tn the integrated school; and learning about our 
government and leaders was categorized as positively irrelevant for students 
In the white school . 
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It appears then that sch<x,l can be considered Irrelevant not only beca.se 
of what It does not do, but also because of what It does do. Except for 
foreign languages, which are reco^ended, and occupational, vocational and 
technical education, school appears to establish Its own Irrelevance. All 
of the other academic subjects considered to have positive Irrelevance are 
required In soo. degree, for grades nine through twelve regar, I .ss of the 

curriculum option of the students. 

It may be stated that the required courses are a major factor In leading 
school to be classified as Irrelevant, feth the fact of requirement and the 
substance of requirement augment the Irrelevancy. 

Particularly for students in the predominantly white school, school seems 
to ^gate the enjoyn^nt of the process of education through Its Implementation 
of the process. Students appear to be faced with, on the one hand, what 
seens to be a "good education," In the traditional sense, yet on the other, one 
for which they lack any positive feelings. 

The fact that these subjects are classified as positively Irrelevant Indi- 
cates that in the students' opinion they are being helped to learn these 
academic subjects, ^gardless of whet^r school I. placing too much emphasis 
upon t^m or students are placing too little emphasis. I.e., regardless of the 
fact that they a™ classified as positively Irrelevant. Thus, students are 
being given. It seems, a ver- adequate forma, academic education, although the 
content and extent of what they are learning does not appear to be relevant 
for these students in all cases. 

The major question which remains unanswered Is this: What difference 
does relevance :t.ake?" What effects Would It have on students, faculty, and 
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schools in general, to operate an educational program which was as relevant 
as possible? What would it be like to have schools which were relevant? 
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TABL2 8 

ITEMS CLASSIFIED AS IF.REIEVAIfT ONLY FOR 
STUDENTS IK THE PREDOMINANTLY BLACK SCHOOL 



Item 


Item 


Q-Sort 1 


Q-Sort 2 


Sig. 


No. 




Mean Rank 


Mean Rank 
• 


Level 




Insufficient Rel-. 










evance 








39. 


Have a lot of pride 


5.99 g 


5.22 20 


.05 




and confidence in 








myself 


6.60 2 






43. 


Get a good job 


5.87 7 


.05 




Positive Irrele- 








vance 








12. 


Learn the homemaking 


4.3^ 40 


• 5;13 25 


• .01 




or handyman skills 










needed for family 










life 








6. 


Learn trades such as 


4.00 45 


4.76 36 


.05 




construction or 






manufacturing 










TA3L^ 9 








TT3M HAVrMG POSITIVE IR^ 


R^L^VAwCE ONLY 




?CR SrJBENTS IN 


thh; int'^grati;d 3chocl 






Item 


Item Q- 


-Sort 1 


Q-Sort 2 




No. 




en fTenk 


Kopn Hpn< 


L«»vel 



9. L^ern whrt ir:en hfi h.,f^7 39 q.ito Ih, 
Ifprned ebo'jt hiin<?olf 
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TABLE 10 

ITEMS CUSSIFIED AS INSUFFICIENTLY RELEVANT 
ONLY FOR STUDENTS IN T HE PREDOMINANTLY 
WHITE SCHOOL {N=90) 



Item 


Item 


Q-Sort 1 


Q-Sort 2 


Sig. 


Nr. 




Mean 


Rank 


Mean Rank 


Level 




Category 1* 


6.06 






26 




10. 


Have the freedom to 
choose whatever sub- 
ject; I want to take 


9 


4.94 


.01 


27. 


Know more about myself 


5M 


19 


4.41 


39 


.01 


1. 


Like education 


5.23 


21 


4.13 


42 


.01 


26. 


Be creative in what- 
ever I do 


5.61- 


16 


4.79 


31.5 


.01 


21. 


Learn hov; to make 
greater use of my 
imagination 


5.5S 


IB 


4.91 


30 


.05 




Category 2 


6.40 










50. 


Prepare to live in our 


3 


5.21 


20 


.01 




rapidly changing v;orld 




5.26 






40. 


Be able to make up my 
mind about important 


6.21 


6 


19 


.01 




things 
Category 3 












6. 












Understand my parents 
better 


4.07 


42.5 


2.77 


50 


.01 


44. 


Be happy in school 


5.07 


26.5 


3.61 


46 


.01 


14. 


Have the freedom to 
hold assemblies with 
whomever vre choose 


4.6^ 


29 


3.97 


43 


.01 



* Category one indicates what students most wanted out 
of school, but were least getting; category tv/o in- 
dicates what students most wanted out of school, and 
were receiving but for which they were not receiving 
enough; and category three indicates what students 
least v/anted out of school, and for the most part, 
were least receiving, but for which they vrere getting 
significantly less than appropriate. 
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TABLE 11 



ITEMS CLASSIFIED AS POSITIVELY IRRELEVANT 
ONLY FOR STUDENTS IN THE PREDOMINANTLY 
V/HITE SCHOOL 





Item 
No. 


Item 


Q^Sort 1 
-Mean Rank 


Q-Sort 2 
Mean Rank 


Sig. 
Level 



Category 1* 
42. Learn about drugs 4.66 34^5 

Category 2 
49. Learn industrial arts 3.2? 49 
such as electric or 
wood shop 

35. Have good health 4.02 44 

habits 
Category 3 

36. Learn about our 5.S2 12 

government and 
leaders 

37. Get into college 6.59 2 



5.03 23 .05 

4.40 40 .01 

4.73 33 .01 

6.50 5 .01 

7.22 1 .05 



Category one indicates v/hat students least wanted 
school to do for them, but which school was most 
doing; category tv/o indicates v/hat students least 
wanted school to do for them, and for the most tart, 
was least emphasized by school, but which school was 
still stressing too greatly; and category three indi- 
cates what students most wanted school to do for them 
and whichvas most emphasized by school, but to a 
greater degree than appropriate. 
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TABLE 12 

SUMT-IARY CF ITEMS V/HICH V/ERE IRRELEVANT FOR 
STUDENTS 11; THE PREDOrilflANTLY V?HITE, PRE- 
DOMINAKTLY BLACK AND INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 



Item Item ^ Schools 

Ko . V/hite Black Integrated 



4. Learn about sex X X 

16. Knov/ v/hat to expect from X X .X 

marriage ard family 
life 

32. Have the freedom to X X X 

speak my mind freely 
in school 

11. Learn .i^hat happened XXX 
long ago 

18. Learn what people have X X X 

achieved in science 

19. Learn to appreciate the XXX 

great artists and musi- 
cians 

46. Have the freedom to dressX X 

the v;ay I want in school 
45* Learn about the history X X 

of my race 

29. Make the best of the op- X X • 

portunities available* 
to me 

22. Learn how to speak and X X 
wi'ite a foreign lang- 
uage 

15. Learn something about X X 
many things 

33. Be popular X . X 

5. Learn the thoughts of X . X 

great writers and . • 

philosophers 

31. Learn how to manage X • - X 

and budget my money 
3. Learn hovr to work with . X ' X 
numbers 

51. learn hov/ to vrork v/ith X X 
words — reading, 
writing and speaking 
2. Learn abou\. religion X X 
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TABLE 12 CONTItFUED 




Item 


Itern 


Schools 


No, 


white 


Black- Integrated 




nave tne ireedont to a 






choose v/hatever cub- 






jects 1 want uo tak3 






Knov/ more about myseir X 






iiirce euucauion k 




26. 


croauive m vinauever . a 






1 want to do 




21 « 


Learn how to make great- X 






er use of my 






imagination 




50. 


Prepare to live m our X 






' rapidly v;orld 




40. 


Be able to make up my X 


• 




mmd about important 




o. 


things 




Understand my parents X 






better 


- 




Be happy in school X 




14. 


Have the freedom to X 






hold asseraolies with 






whomever we choose 






Learn about drugs X 




49. 


Learn industrial arts X 






such as electric or 






wood shop 




35. 


Have good health habits X 




36. 


Learn about our govern- X 






ment and leaders 




37. 


uet into college i 




39. 


Have a lot of pride and 


X 




confidence in myself 




43. 


Get a good job 


K 




j^earn unb nomemarcmg or 


A 




handyman skills needed 






for family life 






Learn such trades as con- 


X 




struction or manufactur- • 






ing 




9. 


Learn what man has 


X 


learned about himself 




30. 


Prepare for further educa- 






tion after high school 
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TABLE 12 COMTIMUED 





Item 
No* 


Item 


V/hite 


Schools 
Black Integrated 



7, Prepare for a better life 
25. Learn what opportunities 

are available to me 
23. Learn about the present 
3S. Understand more about 

people of other races 
13. Learn about groups of 

people different from 

my o\m 

17. Learn hovr to be a good 

citizen 
48. Learn about the future 
34. Be able to decide what 

is right and wrong 
* 41* Learn about our economic 

system 

24* Learn business or secre- 
tarial skills 

47. Feel I am an important 
member of society 

28# Understand how to have 
a sound mind and body 

20. Learn about my community 



* X indicates that the item v/as categorized as irrele- 
vant for the community of students v/ithin the indicated 
school. . 



